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BORDER 
REFORM 
MEASURE 
FAILS IN 
SENATE 


Trump had threatened 
to veto the bipartisan 
effort, which promised 
to protect ‘Dreamers’ 
and pay for security. 

By Brian Bennett 
and Lisa Mascaro 


WASHINGTON - The 
latest attempt at immigra¬ 
tion reform, including pro¬ 
tections to prevent “Dream¬ 
ers” from being deported, 
collapsed in the Senate on 
Thursday as a bipartisan bill 
seen as having the best 
chance at passage failed to 
get enough support to ad¬ 
vance. 

President Trump had 
threatened to veto the bill — 
which shielded the young 
immigrants in exchange for 
$25 billion in border security 
— because it did not include 
the curbs on legal immigra¬ 
tion he sought. 

The breakdown in the 
Senate probably leaves the 
fate of Dreamers — immi¬ 
grants brought to the U.S. il¬ 
legally as children — in the 
hands of federal courts. Two 
judges have temporarily 
blocked Trump from ending 
the Obama-era Deferred Ac¬ 
tion for Childhood Arrivals 
program on March 5. But 
Trump administration at¬ 
torneys are seeking relief 
from the Supreme Court, 
which could announce as 
soon as Friday whether it 
will decide the matter. 

Trump’s veto threat was 
the first of his presidency, a 
bold move against an effort 
that had been painstakingly 
[See Immigration, A6] 


Postwar 
transition 
at snail’s 
pace in 
Colombia 


Many ex-rebels fin d 
reintegration difficult, 
prefer to live in camps. 

By Chris Kraul 


ICONONZO, Colombia 
— This compound in the 
mountains southwest of Bo¬ 
gota was supposed to be 
abandoned by now, its white 
prefab houses and water 
treatment plant disman¬ 
tled, its residents packed up 
and gone. 

It was hastily erected by 
the government as part of 
the November 2016 accord 
that ended a five-decade 
conflict — one of 28 “training 
and normalization camps” 
across the country where 
rebels of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia 
would disarm, receive iden¬ 
tity cards, sign up for job 
training and other benefits, 
and live with their families 
for no longer than six 
months. 

But here at the Icononzo 
camp, there is little sign that 
the 250 residents are going 
anywhere. Government offi¬ 
cials and ex-rebel leaders 
say the camp and others like 
it will probably become per¬ 
manent. Residents recently 
started an avocado export 
business, planting seedlings 
that take at least three years 
to produce a crop. 

As Colombia lurches into 
peace, the continued exist¬ 
ence of the camps reflects 
the difficulties faced by for¬ 
mer rebels as they join soci- 
[See Colombia, A4] 


Suspect ‘was bad news’ 



Carolyn Cole Los Angeles Times 

MOURNERS GATHER for a vigil after the school shooting in Parkland, Fla., which killed 17 people. Before 
the attack, the suspect had tormented neighbors and posted ominous messages and images online. 


He ran 


A beloved football 
coach who ushered 
students to safety 
and died doing it is 
remembered as a hero. 

By Molly 
Hennessy-Fiske 


PARKLAND, Fla. — 
When the gunfire started, so 
did the crackle of the school 
network of walkie-talkies. 

Willis May, the head foot¬ 
ball coach, was hunkered in 
his office with some players 
and college recruiters when 
he heard a familiar voice: 
that of his trusted assistant 
coach Aaron Feis. 

“No, that is not firecrack¬ 
ers,” Feis said. 

It was the last time May 
would hear that voice. 

Feis was scrambling to 
usher students to safety, at 
one point shielding several 
girls from gunfire, according 
to witness accounts. 

“I saw him running 


toward the gunshots 

toward the gunshots,” said 
Colton Haab, a junior. 

It cost Feis his life — he 
was one of 17 people killed 
Wednesday at Marjory 
Stoneman Douglas High 
School when a former stu¬ 
dent entered the campus, 
pulled a fire alarm and be¬ 
gan shooting an AR-15 rifle 
as students started to evac¬ 
uate, authorities said. 

The details of how stu¬ 
dents, teachers and staff 
members at the Parkland 
school responded to the 
shooting were still emerging 
Thursday. But in the imme¬ 
diate hours after the killings, 

Feis quickly fulfilled the role 
of hero for a community 
badly in need of one. 

Feis was a familiar sight 
to many of the 3,000 or so 
students at the school, 
where he also worked as a se¬ 
curity guard, patrolling the 
open-air hallways in a golf 
cart. 

He was a true Eagle—the 
school mascot — having at¬ 
tended Douglas, playing 
center on the football team. 

[See Coach, A10] 



THE 19-YEAR-OLD suspect, Nikolas Cruz, makes a 
court appearance via video. A former classmate said 
he was called “the school shooter” before the attack. 


The man accused in 
the Florida massacre 
showed alarming 
signs, acquaintances 
and officials say. 

By Jenny Jarvie 
and Matt Pearce 


PARKLAND, Fla. — The 
stranger’s message on 
YouTube couldn’t have been 
clearer. 

“Im going to be a profes¬ 
sional school shooter,” a per¬ 
son identifying himself as 
Nikolas Cruz wrote in a com¬ 
ment beneath another 
user’s video in September. 

The declaration was so 
alarming — so disturbing — 
that the video’s poster, Ben 
Bennight, who lives in Ala¬ 
bama, did what Americans 
are supposed to do. He 
called the FBI to warn them. 

But following a brief in¬ 
vestigation, officials later 
said, the FBI closed the case, 
after apparently failing to 
identify the person who’d 
made the comment. It would 
prove to be a missed oppor¬ 
tunity of heartbreaking pro¬ 
portions. 

On Wednesday after¬ 
noon, a South Florida 19- 
year-old named Nikolas 
Cruz walked into a high 
school where he had been ex¬ 
pelled for disciplinary prob¬ 
lems. He then opened fire 
with an AR-15 rifle and killed 
17 people, officials said. 

Cruz escaped, officials 
said, by trying to blend in 
with fleeing crowds of stu¬ 
dents. He stopped at a Sub¬ 
way and McDonald’s and or¬ 
dered a drink. Not long after, 
a Coral Springs police officer 
spotted him walking down a 
sidewalk, alone. He was 
wearing the same maroon 
shirt and black pants the 
high school gunman had 
been seen wearing. Within 
moments, Cruz was ar¬ 
rested without resisting. 

The reality was that Cruz 
was not somebody who 
blended in. He tormented 
his neighbors. He posed with 
guns on Instagram. He was 
so troublesome at school 
that he got kicked out, and 
when he returned Wednes¬ 
day, a school monitor recog¬ 
nized him and radioed a 
warning. 

Now, yet another grieving 
community — and a nation 
roiled by yet another emo¬ 
tional debate over how to 
prevent mass shootings — 
[See Suspect, A10] 


2018 OLYMPICS ( 0 PYEONGCHANG 



Francois Xavier Marit AFP/Getty images 


SHIFFRIN’S SLALOM 

Mikaela Shiffrin of the United States makes her first run in the women’s 
slalom Friday. Shiffrin, who won the event in 2014, hoped to become the 
first woman to win back-to-back gold medals in the event. She won a gold 
medal already in Pyeongchang for the giant slalom event, sports, di 


Mother pleads 
guilty in death 
of tortured boy 

The mother of Gabriel 
Fernandez, an 8-year- 
old Palmdale boy who 
was tortured and fatally 
beaten in 2013, admitted 
to first-degree murder. 

CALIFORNIA, B1 


Record payout 
in man’s false 
conviction 

A Simi Valley man who 
spent nearly four dec¬ 
ades behind bars for 
a double murder that 
he didn’t commit is 
awarded almost $2 mil¬ 
lion. CALIFORNIA, B1 


Flu shot works 

This season’s vaccine 
is far from perfect but 
works relatively well, 
data show, nation, A6 

Weather: Sunny. 

L.A. Basin: 75/51. B6 


L.A.’s poor air 
quality: Paint, 
hand sanitizer 
get blame too 


New study reveals 
that consumer and 
industrial products 
rival auto emissions as 
a source of pollutants. 

By Amina Khan 


When it comes to air qual¬ 
ity, the products you use to 
smell nice or keep your 
kitchen clean could do just 
as much damage as the car 
you drive. A new study of the 
air around Los Angeles finds 
that consumer and indus¬ 
trial products now rival 
tailpipe emissions as a 
source of harmful atmos¬ 
pheric pollutants. 

The findings, published 
Thursday in the journal Sci¬ 
ence, reveal a shift in the bal¬ 
ance of polluting power in 
cities — one that may 
prompt researchers and 
regulators to step up their 
focus on a wide range of 
goods such as hairspray, 
paint and deodorant. 

“As we control some of 
the biggest sources in the 


past, other sources are 
emerging in relative impor¬ 
tance, such as the use of 
these everyday chemical 
products,” said study leader 
Brian McDonald, a research 
chemist with the University 
of Colorado at Boulder and 
the National Oceanic and 
Atmospheric Administra¬ 
tion. 

“In some ways,” he 
pointed out, “this is a good 
news story.” 

Air pollution is a leading 
cause of health problems 
worldwide. Exposure to 
ground-level ozone and par¬ 
ticulate matter contributes 
to asthma, lung cancer, 
cardiovascular disease and 
other serious ailments, ac¬ 
cording to the World Health 
Organization. A report last 
year in the journal Lancet 
ranked air pollution fifth 
among risk factors to human 
health, behind malnutrition, 
poor diet, high blood pres¬ 
sure and tobacco use. 

Much of the stuff in air 
pollution forms from reac¬ 
tions with volatile organic 
compounds, or VOCs, a 
wide range of carbon-based 
[See Study, A9] 









































